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THE MATTER WITH THE MAGAZINE. 





That something is the matter with the 
magazine was partly admitted by magazine 
editors at a conference held in Philadelphia 
the other day. It was generally agreed that 
the magazine of today is not all it should be, 
but opinions varied widely as to what is 
wrong. Some of the editors said that the 
magazines nowadays are too sensational ; 
one spoke sarcastically of the exploitation 
of “prizefighters, cubists, and discredited 
brokers ” ; others complained of ideality, too 
much imitation of newspapers and weeklies, 
a tendency to ‘reflect the neurasthenia cf 
our national life.’ ” 


There has been a tendency among the 
magazines in recent years to compete with 
the newspapers, but it seems obvious that 





such competition cannot be successful, and 
that the magazines would do better to cul- 
tivate a field of their own. As a writer in 
the Chicago Record-Herald says: “A de- 
mand for magazines is in the long run a 
demand for more elaborate, more discour- 
sive, more literary treatment of questions of 
contemporaneous interest. The modern 
newspaper leaves nothing untouched, but it 
necessarily insists on brevity, snap, time- 
liness. . . . There are experienced publishers 
who predict the ultimate disappearance of 
the magazines. Be this as it may, the only 
chance of life and usefulness for them lies 
in cultivating depth, thoroughness, breadth, 
and finish.” 

The trouble with the magazines, as many 
see it, is due partly to their conductors and 
partly to their contributors. The magazines 
strive to be “ popular.” They have no ideals, 
as a rule, and they make the mistake of 
“writing down” to their readers, instead 
of setting up a high standard, which would 
attract more readers than they think. A 
few cf the old magazines—the Century, 
Monthly, the Atlantic Monthly, 
for instance,—still stand for something 
more than catering recklessly to low-grade 
“ popular ” taste, but even the Atlantic is not 
the well-considered, solid, invariably high- 
class monthly that it used to be. For the 
present condition of things generally maga- 
zine contributors must bear a large part 
of the blame. In these days of schools of 
fiction writing and books elucidating the art 
and science of the short story, there is 
being developed a class of mechanical writ- 
ers, lacking alike genius and _ inspiration, 
who are always striving for “ effect,’ and 
who attain a common level of inanity by 
zealous application of the textbook rules. 


Harper's 
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The output of the “popular” fiction maga- 
zines is so large that fiction factories are 
needed to fill the thousands of pages printed 
every month, and most of the product is 
conspicuously factory work. It is safe to 
predict that of the hundreds of short stories 
that will be printed in the May magazines 
not a dozen will have genuine worth, and that 
the greater number will have been written 
because the authors for fame or lucre wanted 
to tell a story, instead of writing because 
they had a story to tell. 

More individuality and a higher standard 
are needed to save the magazines. As a 
writer in the Springfield Republican says : 
“Since the least critical public is the largest, 
there is a steady downward pull in the direc- 
tion of least resistance and greatest circula- 
tion. Even magazines of long-established 
prestige find it hard to hold out against this 
steady tug from the business end. This in- 
fluence is felt not simply in the impoverish- 
ment of the literary features, but in the low- 
ering of moral quality in response to an as- 


sumed popular demand. Just as literature 


was sacrificed to muck-raking when muck- 
raking was the rage, so when the reform 
spasm passed the sensational treatment of 
sex questions was seized upon as a ‘ win- 
ner.’ What the next craze will be nobody 
can tell, but any triumph of successful vul- 
garity will be swiftly imitated by the un- 
scrupulous, and viewed with disdainful jeal- 
cusy by the better sort till a falling circula- 
tion compels a reluctant compromise.” 

Mr. MeClure has been saying lately that 
the day of sex literature and muck-raking 
in the magazines has passed. “ The public 
is getting tired of having ‘sex’ eternally 
dinned into its ears,” he says. ‘“ People are 
tired of the muck-raking, too. What read- 
ers want now is the good old-style fiction 
that writers have found it hard to sell re- 
cently, and special articles along uplift lines 
that are at once interesting and construc- 
tive. I predict confidently that within a 
few months ‘sex problem’ stories-and series 
will be banished from the pages of reputable 
magazines.” Arthur Fosdick 


Soston, Mass. 





AUTHOR’S CORRECTIONS — BY A PROOFREADER. 


Some writers could themselves a 
great deal of unnecessary expense if they had 
a clearer idea of the mechanical processes 
involved in making the corrections which 
they indicate upon their proof sheets. A 
careful examination of a page of print will 
show that the spaces between the words are 
wider in some lines than in others. When a 
compositor inserts or removes a comma, he 
also changes the size of several spaces in the 
same line, so as to leave the line of metal 
exactly as long as he finds it. If a short 
word, such as “and,” is marked in, he may 
be able to find room for it by reducing all 
the spaces in the line, or he may not. Unless 
the line into which “and” is marked hap- 
pens to be quite widely spaced to start with, 


Save 


he will be obliged to transfer the last word 
or syllable in it to the beginning of the next 
line. If the next line happens to be widely 
spaced, he may be able to make room in it 
for the word or syllable which he has taken 
over; if not, he must take something from 
the end of the second line to the beginning 
of the third, and so on, perhaps to the end 
of the paragraph. If, instead of “and,” he 
has to insert a word as long as “ neverthe- 
less,” he will surely be obliged to ‘ 
run 


‘ over- 
six or eight lines, and perhaps twice 
that number, unless he sooner reaches the 
end of the paragraph. Similarly, if “and” 
must be taken out of a widely spaced line 
he brings back the first word or syllable of 
the following line, and may be obliged to 
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bring back something from the beginning of 
the third line to the end of the second, and 
sO on. 

Now, the process of overrunning ten lines 
takes about ten times as long as the making 
of a simple change involving only one line. 
Overrunning cannot extend beyond the 
end of its paragraph. Hence a correction 
near the beginning of a long paragraph is 
likely to take a great deal more time than 
a similar one near the end of 3 paragraph, 
unless the former can be made without over- 
running. Ingenuity will often suggest ways 
of letting one change offset another, and 
limiting the overrunning to two or three 
lines. If the author has in his proof, “It 
was odd that she overlooked the interests 
of her sister,” and now prefers “ strange” 
to “odd,” it may be good economy to let 
the sentence end, “her sister’s interests.” 
But in making such _ counter-balancing 
changes he should always note the wide or 
narrow spacing of the particular lines with 
which he is dealing. For instance, he wishes 
to change “end” to “ended.” ‘If the alter- 
ation Occurs in a moderately widely spaced 
line, no overrunning will be necessary. But 
if the spacing is narrow, and the author 
sees no place to make any other change 
in the same line, then the last word must 
be carried over to the next line ( unless, as 
occasionally happens, it is practicable to 
“run back,” taking the first word of the 
line in which the correction occurs back to 
the end of the previous line, if the latter 
is widely spaced). If that last word is 
“there,” the problem now becomes to make 
room enough in the second line, not for 
“ed,” but for “there.” Of course a widely 
spaced line consisting of five or six long 
words will not accommodate so large an in- 
sert as if there were nine or ten short words 
with wide spaces between them. When sev- 
eral words are to be added, the space which 
they will occupy may be approximately esti- 
mated by counting the letters and the spaces 
between the words. 

In marking a galley proof, an author need 
feel no hesitation about changing the total 
number of lines. But after the matter has 








been made up into pages, the adding or sub- 
stracting of a line may cause considerable 
trouble, and such changes had best be made 
sparingly on a page proof. 

When an author wishes to rearrange his 
material, it is sometimes convenient to cut 
a passage with the scissors out of one gal- 
ley and attach it to another. As the work- 
man who corrects the proof will need some 
clue to guide him in finding the lines of 
standing type which correspond to this pas- 
sage, every piece of the cut galley should 
be marked, “Part of galley 10,” or what- 
ever the original number of the galley may 
have been. 

Changes in paragraphing involve a great 
deal of overrunning, and it is very unde- 
sirable that they be frequently made in the 
proot. In stories which contain much dia- 
logue, care is necessary to keep the para- 
graphing consistent and it is worth while to 
revise the manuscript with special attention 
to this point. One good rule is that a short 
bit of description or narrative which immed- 
iately precedes or follows a speech of the 
character to whom it relates should be in the 
same paragraph with that speech. For in- 
stance, “Clara hastened forward. ‘ You are 
wrong, John,’ she said.” This may form one 
paragraph. Likewise, “‘You are wrong, 
John,’ said Clara. Her face was flushed.” 
But if for “ Her face”? we substitute “‘ His 
face,” then “ His” should begin a new para- 
graph. 

A few writers have the habit of constantly 
recasting their sentences. This, again, had 
much better be done before the manuscript 
reaches the printer. Of course Homer 
must nod occasionally, but it is an expensive 
luxury to do so oftener than once in each 
dozen pages. 

When the proofreader makes queries to 
the author, the latter is expected to indicate 
his preference in each case. It is not enough 
to cross out the suggestions of which he 
disapproves, leaving his approbation of the 
others to be taken for granted, because the 
proofreader cannot be sure that his neglect 
is not due to oversight. Mary L. Ailen. 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, Mass. 
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Short practical articles on topics con- 


nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THe Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium 
of mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
ideas that may occur to them. The pages 
cf THE WRITER are always open for any oné 
who has anything helpful and practical to 
say. Articles should be closely condensed ; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


* 
7 Saal 


The disclosure since the death of Thomas 


W. Hanshew that he wrote the novels 





credited on the title page to “Bertha M. 
Clay” calls to attention two interesting 
facts, first, that few men have taken women’s 
names for pseudonyms, and, second, that 
srooklyn has been the home of three writers 
of sensational fiction — Mr. Hanshew 
(“Bertha M. Clay”), Harlan P. Halsey 
(known to boy readers as “ Old Sleuth”), 
who was a member of Brooklyn’s board of 
education, Mrs. Van Water Stilwell, 
(“Laura Jean Libbey”). Of men who 
have written under women’s mames, William 
Sharp (‘“ Fiona Macleod”) is perhaps the 
only conspicuous example. 


and 


Inscriptions for the east and west pavilions 
of the new post office building in Washington 
written by Dr. Charles William Eliot, presi- 
dent emeritus of Harvard, have been revised 
by Dr. Woodrow Wilson, ex-president of 
Princeton and president of the United States, 


as follows :— 
EAST PAVILION, 
DR. ELIOT. DR. WILSON. 
Carrier of news and Carrier of mews and 
knowledge. knowledge. 
Instrument of trade and Instrument of trade and 
commerce. industry. 
Promoter of mutual ac- Promoter of mutual ac- 
quaintance quaintance, 


Of peace and good will 
Among men and nations. 


Among men and nations, 
and hence 
Of peace and good will. 


WEST PAVILION, 


DR. ELIOT. DR. WILSON. 
Carrier of love and sym- Messenger of sympathy 
pathy. and love. 


Servant of parted friends. 
Consoler of the lonely. 


Messenger of friendship. 
Consoler of the lonely. 


jond of the scattered tond of the scattered 
family. family. 
Enlarger of the public Enlarger of the common 
life. life. 
* © - 
Of these changes the New York Times 


“The able editor strikes out the word 
‘commerce, which repeated the idea of 
trade, and inserts ‘industry’ — producer of 
the means of trade. Instead of the hesitant 
and argumentative ‘Promoter of mutual ac- 
.and hence Of peace and 
Wilsonian mind fuses the 


Says: 


quaintance . 


good will,’ the 
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whole in this expression: ‘Promcter of 
mutual acquaintance, Of peace and good- 
will Among men and nations.’ In the in- 
scription for the west pavilion, ‘ Carrier,’ re- 
peated from the previous inscription, be- 
comes ‘ Messenger’ by the schocling from 
the White House, and ‘sympathy’ is made 
to precede ‘love ’—it does that naturally — 
thus improving the rhythm ; while the notion 
of distant friends comforted by the ministry 
of the mails more fully develops the Cam- 
bridge composer's theme in this revised ver- 
sion: ‘Messenger of sympathy and _ love, 
Servant of parted friends, Consoler of the 
lonely, Bond of the Scattered family, En- 
larger of the common life.’ And the ‘com- 
mon life,’ the life of the people in their 
usual private relations — not in their public 
relations — was precisely what Dr. Elict 
should have meant and the opposite of what 
he did say. He will be grateful because his 
lines were well edited.” 


& Fie 


The 


Says : 


Rochester Democrat and Chronicle 
“On the whole the illustrious editor 
has done a good piece of work. ‘Trade and 
commerce’ tautologic commonplace ; 
that objection cannot reasonably be urged 
against ‘trade and industry.’ The last 
phrases of Dr. Eliot’s first group, with 
their stilted ‘hence,’ are greatly bettered by 
the President. In the second group the 
phrase, ‘Servant of parted friends,’ has 
values that the Eliot phrase does not pos- 
sess ; and, in the closing phrase, ‘common’ 
has a strength and immediate significance 
that ‘public’ lacks.” The Chicago Tribune 
says: “‘* Instrument of trade and industry’ 
more inclusive descriptive phrase. In 
simple dignity ‘trade’ is a better word than 
‘commerce, and President Wilson pre- 
served it, adding ‘industry’ to the phrase 
to broaden it. ‘Hence of peace and good 
wiil’ is, in a measure, argumentative. Presi- 
dent Wilson made the phrase purely declar- 
atory, as dedicatory literature should be. 
The phrases of the inscription for the west 
pavilion have vision and sympathy, but Presi- 


is a 


is a 


dent Wilson bettered them. ‘ Love and sym- 
pathy’ are emotions of intimacy. A ‘carrier’ 
is mechanical in suggestion. ‘ Messenger’ 
is human, fitted to the emotions. ‘ Public’ 
life lacks the breadth, the humanity of ‘com- 
mon’ life.” 


The Independent, in printing now a manu- 
script, supposedly by De Quincey, which it 
has held for the past sixty-five years, offers 
the consoling remark that this is done in 
part “for the encouragement of contribu- 
tors who suffer a weekly disappointment in 
not seeing their articles in type.” This is 
probably the record case of editorial delay. 
At least, all contributors will hope sc. 

W. H. H. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Dr. Frank Crane, who wrote the story, 
“ Esther, Beautecus Queen,” in Everybody’s 
for March, is editorial writer for the syndi- 
cate known as the Associated Newspapers, 
including the New York Globe, the Chicago 
News, the St. Paul Dispatch, and some 
thirty other papers in the cities of the United 
States and Canada, to which he contributes 
a daily article. He also writes “ The Trend 
of the Times” department in Hearst’s Maga- 
zine, as well as the first-page article in the 
Cosmopolitan, and a monthly article for the 
Woman’s World, of Chicago. Dr. Crane is 
fifty-three years cld and began his career 
as a writer only four years ago. He has 
made occasional contributions to the Forum, 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, and cther maga- 
zines, and he has also written several books, 
“Human Confessions,” “ Lame and Lovely,” 
and “God and Democracy,” published by 
Forbes and Company, of Chicago. The 
John Lane Company will bring out his 
“Footnotes to Life” this spring. 


Amy Lowell, whose poem, “ Patience,” 
appeared in the Atlantic for March, is the 
sister of Percival Lowell, the astronomer ; 
A. Lawrence Lowell, the president of Har- 
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vard College ; Mrs. T. J. Bowlker, president 
of the Women’s Municipal League; and 
Mrs. W. L. Putnam, who has been sc prom- 
inent in connection with the same league, in 
the department of public health. Miss Low- 
ell has lived all her life in Boston and its 
suburb, Brookline, although she has traveled 
much, hoth in Europe and in the East, and 
has been several times across Our Own con- 
tinent. She now makes her home perma- 
nently in Brookline, where she has interested 
herself much in education, 
member of the executive committee and 
chairman of the library committee, as a 
member of the Brookline Education Society, 
of the library committee of the Women’s 
Education Society, and as one of the state 
She scribbled 
a great deal as a child, and six years ago 
she resigned from all these boards to devote 
herself entirely to writing. Her first book, 
“A Dome of Many-Colored Glass,” was 
published by the Houghton Mifflin Company, 
in October, 1912, and a new book, “ Sword 
Blades and Poppy Seed,” to be published 
by the Macmillan Company, will appear the 
coming autumn. Miss Lowell has had 
magazines, notably the 
Atlantic, Poetry, the International, and the 
London Fegoist, and she has written prose 
articles and reviews for Poetry, of Chicago. 


serving as a 


visitcrs of public libraries. 


poems in various 


Miss Lowell’s work is very modern in tone, 
being entirely different from the Tennyscn- 
ian style of poetry so prevalent in America, 
and as masters of technique she has found 
modern French poets extremely helpful. 
She believes that a renaissance of poetry is 
sweeping over the world, and that only in 
America are the poets slow in hearing the 
call, so that, contented to write charming 
verses along the old lines, they feel no spur 
to new and different endeavor. 


Maria Cristina Mena, whose | stories 
“John cf God, the Water-Carrier,” “The 
Emotions of Maria Concepcion,” and “The 
Education of Popo,” have appeared lately 
in the Century, the last-mentioned story 


the opening feature of the 
March number of that magazine, is said to 
be the only Mexican who has ever written 
fiction in the English language. She is the 
daughter of the late José Rosario Mena, 
who was Administrador General de Correos 
( postmaster general ), and was born in the 
City of Mexico in 1889. Soon after learning 
she began to write childish ro- 
mances and verses. Later, during some years 


having been 


to read, 


of travel, in the course of which she visited 
the United States, England, Spain, Portu- 
gal, France, the West Indies, and the prin- 
cipal countries of South America, Miss Mena 
became impressed with the idea that the 
actual life of her country was little under- 
stood in the outside world, and least of all 
in the United States. At the same time she 
learned that fiction published in Spanish sel- 
dom found its way inte English print, and 
when it did never read. She 
an ambition to make her people, 


was almost 
conceived 
high and low, more sympathetically known te 
Americans through the medium of a series 
Although she had 
learned to speak English almost as fluently 
as Spanish, her mother tongue, she labored 
hard for two years to acquire the needed 
proficiency with her pen, studying the best 
models, writing incessantly and destroying 
much manuscript. 


of tales of Mexican life. 


Good fortune rewarded 
“The Gold Vanity Set,” 
the first story she ventured to offer for pub- 
lication, was accepted by the American Mag- 
azine, and appeared in its November number, 
while everything she has written since has 
been taken by the Century. More than one 
publisher has encouraged Miss Mena to 
write a novel of Mexican life, and she ex- 
pects to do so before long. 


her perseverance. 


Victoria Morton, whose novelette, “The 
Whirlpcol,” was published in the Smart Set 
for March, is an American, born of English 
parentage. She is a sister of Martha and 
Michael Morton, the playwrights. “The 
Whirlpool” was originally written as a novel, 
and was concentrated intc novelette form 
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for the Smart Set. It will be published in 
its complete form the coming fall. Miss 
Morton has also written short stories for 
the New York magazines. 


<-> 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 








Thackeray.— Perhaps no manuscript has 
a more romantic history than that of Thack- 
eray’s “The Rose and the Ring,” which 
was sold at aucticn recently in New York 
for $23,000, the highest price ever paid for 
a modern manuscript. The story was not 
originally written to be published, but was 
undertaken for the amusement cf little Pen 
frowning and neighboring children in the 
winter that Thackeray spent in Rome, 1853, 
especially for one little girl who lay sick 
with a fever, to whom the text was read 
and the pictures were shown each day as they 
were finished. Many of the illustrations are 
In the front of the manuscript, 
which is on ninety pages of paper of an 
cblong shape, is an autograph letter from 
Anne Thackeray Ritchie, in which she says : 
“*The Rose and the Ring’ was begun in 
Rome, January 6, 1853. The figures were 
drawn for ‘Twelfth Night’ characters to 
amuse some children, who were coming to 
Then the story was 
gradually written around the pictures, im- 
proving as it grew. The book was finished 
and published in England the following 
Christmas. The manuscript did not go te 


in color. 


spend an afternoon. 


the printers, but it was copied out at my 
father’s wish.” The sheets of the manu- 
script now are mounted cn heavy drawing 
paper of oblong quarto size and bound in 
red levant morocco with gilt tooled back 
and sides and gilt edged. It is enclosed in 
a red levant morocce slipcase, which in turn 
is enclosed in a leather case, with lock and 
key. 

Tynan.— Katherine Tynan (Mrs. Hink- 
son) began writing at the age of seventeen, 
and her first volume of verse was published 
in 1885. In her newly-published ‘“Remin- 
iscences” she says: “In 1885 some of the 
most important happenings came about. I 





published my first book, ‘ Louise de la Val- 
liere, and I made some friendships of great 
worth to me in one way or another. Wil- 
fred Meynell was the intermediary with 
Kegan, Paul, & Co., who were then the 
poets’ publishers, with regard to my first 
publication. The publishers dealt with me 
handsomely, considering that I was a ycung 
unknown person. For the sum of twenty 
pounds they agreed to publish me. I re- 
member clearly the day I received this pro- 
posal. I suppose it would be some time in 
the spring of that year, for the book came 
out in the summer. My father had come 
into the kitchen as he used to from the farm- 
yard on which it opened. He had sat down 
a little wearily in front of the roaring fire 
cf coke, which used to send out a furnace- 
like heat. There I sought and found him, the 
dogs lying about his feet, with my fateful 
letter. I was not certain how he would 
take it. He had been hard hit by his army 
contracts and there had been bad _ years. 
His answer was, when he had heard the 
letter read, to put his hand to his pocket 
for his check book, ask for a pen and ink 
and write the check for the twenty pounds. 
He was always royally generous. No wen- 
der people thought him a rich man, when he 
was no such thing. The little book came 
out in June of that year. It must have been 
a very propitious moment, for it had such a 
reception as, I believe, no little book cf 
the same worth could hope to have today. 
It was reviewed quite respectfully by the 
Londen literary papers, by the London 
dailies, and the big provincial newspapers. 
Sometimes I was helped. 
not. 


Sometimes I was 
People will always help a young writer 
in Ireland. It is when you begin to grow 
independent that they have doubts.” 
Wiggin. — In a recent interview Kate 
Douglas Wiggin gives the following account 
of the origin and writing of her latest story : 
“Where and when was ‘ Waitstill Baxter’ 
written? On reflection it occurs to me 
that I shall always think of this as my one 
and only ‘hotel book.’ Almost every page 
oi my work has hitherto been done at my 
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country house in Maine, but among the 
very few places left in the busy, noisy world, 
where an author can work without inter- 


ruption, is a hotel. I chanced to be in 


Garden City for a few days’ rest last Jan- 
uary, and took some of my favorite brown 
envelopes full of notes with me, merely to 
rearrange their contents, nothing being fur- 
ther from my intention or desire than writ- 
ing a book; but no sooner did the name, 
‘Waitstill Baxter,’ meet my eye on the out- 


side of one of the envelopes, than it began 
at last to tell me a story for which I had 
been waiting. I fought against it, but it 
insisted and persisted until I returned to 
town in a very rebellious mood, with three 
finished chapters in my _ traveling bag. 
My home duties and my home pleasures 
had a tendency to interrupt my work at that 
season of the year, so in order to satisfy the 
claims of the story, which by this time had 
taken absolute hold on me, I persuaded an 
obliging landlord to give me a large vacant 
room, where in a sunny bay window I in- 
stalled a writing table, pen and ink, a screen 
and a scrap basket —five articles with the 
help of which any author ought to be able 
to write a fairly decent book! ( Perhaps 
you will say the more he uses the scrap bas- 
ket the better the book is likely to be!) 
Here then the story grew until it was about 
one-half finished. 
ment was 


Its next stage of develop- 
in a little sitting-room on the 
Lusitania sailing from New York to Liver- 
pool, and the next in the Northern Counties 
Hotel in Belfast, Ireland, where I wrote 
regularly from ten to one in the mornings, 
and finished my days at delightful Irish tea 
and dinner parties. The book was now ap- 
proaching an end, and taking advantage of 
a fortnight’s golfing holiday on the part of 
my husband, I immured myself in a favorite 
London hotel, and, secreting my very exist- 
ence from all my friends, worked unremit- 
tingly until I brought the story to a close. 
Then followed a week in the Randolph Hotel 
at Oxford, where I rewrote, polished, struck 
out and added to the tale while the manu- 





script was in the hands of the typist. —Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 
A $10,000 Prize Story Analyzed. — The re- 


viewer approaches a prize work with no ex- 
cessive illusions. This kind of lottery does 
not very often produce a work of startling 
literary merit. Nevertheless, a certain social 
signiticance attaches to a book that has won 
ten thousand dollars against five hundred 
competitors. What are the qualities — not 
necessarily literary — which in the mind of 
the judges seem to fit in for popular appeal ? 
Which of the notes that make throb the 
heart of the great public does it strike — 
mother, home, true love vindicated, brave 
fighting, the poor boy who rises to a post 
among the captains of industry, mystery ? 
Leona Dalrymple’s “Diane of the Green 
Van” has no single theme, nor a combina- 
tion of themes, but a veritable saturnalia of 
themes, a phantasmagoria, a Futurist ensem- 
ble. Here is the very briefest scenario: A 
hydro-aeroplanist swoops down on a lake 
belonging to the private estate of the beauti- 
ful Diane Westfall and there is some talk in 
which “ eugenic,” and ‘ 
Then 
from 





‘ over-sexed ” occur. 
Diane goes cruising in a green van 
Connecticut to Florida. She is fol- 
lowed by the hero on a hay-wagon. He is 
followed by a disguised prince on a four- 
wheeled barrel organ. He is followed by a 
baron on a motor cycle. This procession is 
intimately connected with the rivalries of the 
ancient kingdoms of Houdania and Galituria, 
situated, apparently, on the frontier between 
Spain and Hungary. A Byronic debauchee 
wrests secrets from a spy by putting him 
into a chair electrically wired and turning on 
the current every time the spy refuses to 
drink whiskey. A mysterious paper is hidden 
in a candlestick. The scene shifts to a Sem:- 
nole camp, where a wise old Indian named 
Mic-co, who seems to hold the secret to the 
fortunes of Houdania and Galituria, cures the 
Byronic debauchee, who falls in love with the 
girl Kalee, who is apparently half-sister to 
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Diane, and rightful heir to the throne of 
either Houdania or Galituria, the reviewer 
confesses that he could not make out which. 
In the course of the narrative there are eight 
or nine attempted assassinations by actual 
count, as dark forms leap forward from the 
shrubbery and revolvers drop from wrists 
suddenly snapped back. It is a book which, 
with all intentions to be kind, presents itself 
as a powerful argument against the printing 
press.— New York Evening Post. 


Fortunes for Fictionists in Moving Pictures. — 
Jack London has authorized the astounding 
statement that he expects to make in the 
neighborhood of $800,000 in the next two 
years out of the moving picture rights of his 
novels and stories. That novelists are fully 
alive to the value of their writings as material 
for moving pictures is evidenced by the fact 
that in their contracts with publishers they 
are now careful to reserve these rights. 
But no one has ever dreamed of deriving a 
colossal fortune from them until Mr. Lon- 
don delivered himself of this perfervid calcu- 
lation. The profits are to come from past 
work. His Alaskan stories are the founda- 
tion for photoplays that are now under way 
amidst the rugged scenes of the frozen 
North. Even if his expectations are not 
fully realized there can be no doubt that the 
royalties from the moving pictures will yield 
him more than he ever received from the 
serial and book rights. 


A few years ago a successful dramatization 
was the dream of every novelist. Charles 
Major received a fortune from the stage ver- 
sion of “ When Knighthood was in Flower.” 
Winston Churchill’s royalties from “The 
Crisis” are said to have aggregated nearly 
$100,000. “David Harum” as a play was 
another substantial money maker. Many 
lesser novels during the reign of the “ histori. 
cal romance” were successful for a season 
and their authors moved to the sunny side of 
Easy Street. “The Christian,’ by Hall 
Caine, was a conspicuous example of the 
profitable enterprise of staging a novel by a 
widely-read author. 


When a proposition was made to the late 
F. Marion Crawford to write a_ historical 


romance with a character adapted to the 
personality of Viola Allen, he was rather un 
concerned about the dramatization. The 
book was a “ best seller,” reaching a sale of 
100,000 or over. But when Crawford began 
to receive his royalties from the play he kept 
the cables hot with messages to the theatrical 
managers — proposing other similar enter- 
prises and original dramas. Perhaps the 
most fortunate of all the story-tellers was 
Alice Hegan Rice. Her “ Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch” is said to have sold close 
to half a million copies in book form, and in 
the stage version it was played to large audi- 
ences in the first-class theatres for several 
seasons. One estimate was that her aggre 
gate royalties were equivalent to $10 a word 
for the story. 

“ Monsieur Beaucaire,” another novelette, 
was so remarkably successful when produced 
as a play by Richard Mansfield in America 
and by Lewis Waller in London that Booth 
Tarkington, the author of the story, took up 
playwriting as a profession in partnership 
with Henry Leon Wilson, another novelist 
The one successful production of their joint 
labors was “The Man From Home,” which 
paid them handsomely, even if they had sev- 
eral years of unprofitable playwriting before 
Mr. Tarkington became discouraged and re 
turned to the novel. But Mr. London indi 
cates that the moving pictures offer greater 
pecuniary attractions to the writer of fiction 
than the stage.— Philadelphia Press. 


French Literary Prizes. — The French Acad- 
emy publishes a list of literary prizes, which 
are open to competition in 1914. They num- 
ber twenty-nine and are of the value of 
102,000 franes ($20,400 ). 

They vary from 18,500 francs ($3.700) for 
the Montyon prize for work that has been 
the most useful to morals, and 12,000 francs 
( $2,400 ) for the best translation from Greek, 
to 1,009 frances ($200 ) for a book of literary 
utility. 

Literary prizes are so common in France 
that a woman author is now advertising her 
latest novel as the only book of the vear 
which did not receive a prize. 

The difficulty in making the awards is so 
great that the academy has twice failed to 
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award its own grand prix of 10,000 francs 
($2,000) for a prose work of imagination of 
elevated character, which was instituted in 
1911. It was not awarded that year. In 
1912 it was awarded to Andre Laffont for 
his “ Pupil Gilles.” In 1913 it went to Ro- 
main Rolland for “ Jean Christophe,” which 
hardly fulfilled the conditions, as a volume 
of a series rather than a separate work. 

In 1914 there were two candidates for the 
prize. Each received nine votes, and it was 
not awarded.— Chicago Tribune. 


Dishonest Song Publ's‘ters. — Issuance of a 
fraud order against the Hayworth Music 
Publishing Company and Hayworth’s Musi- 
cal Magazine of Washington, D. C., marks 
the latest step in the movement of the Post- 
office Department to suppress the operations 
of a class of music publishers who have for 
several years past been buyers of consider- 
able advertising space. 

This stoppage of the mail and money or- 
ders of the Hayworth concern is especially 
significant of the Post-office Department’s 
policy following comparatively 
the conviction and sentence of Robert B. 
Kellogg, President of the Kellogg Music 
Company, of New York and the indictment 
of members of the music publishing firm of 
H. Kirkus Dugdale Company of Washing- 
ton, D. C. Simultaneously with these devel- 
opments have come the bankruptcy proceed- 
ings in the case of the American Advertising 
Agency and the Washington Advertising 
Agency of Washington, D. C.—the com- 
pany which has placed most of the advertis- 
ing for the Dugdale Company. The adver- 
tising manager of the Dugdale Company has 
made the claim that his company has been 
spending more than $30,000 a year in peri- 
odical advertising. 

Most readers of Printers’ Ink are doubt- 
less familiar to a degree with the line of 
business in which some advertisers in the 
song publishing field are engaged. Their ad- 
vertisements usually take as their keynote 
some such slogan as “ Song Poems Wanted” 
and paint in more or less favorable colors, 
according to the policy of the individual ad- 
vertiser, the opportunities for profit open to 
the individual who can write a popular song 


soon. after 


“hit.” These firms in the mail order field 
furnish to their customers a printed product 
that in superficial physical characteristics is 
very similar to the sheet music put out by 
well-known music publishing houses operat- 
ing in the conventional way. 

However, the methods of procedure in the 
two instances are radically different. The 
publisher of professional songs, as a rule, 
furnishes all the capital for bringing out a 
piece of music. He may either buy outright 
the copyright and all other rights to words 
and music or he may publish on a royalty 
basis, as is customary in the book publishing 
world. The publishers of amateur songs, on 
the other hand, publish only at the expense 
of the author or composer, and they look to 
that individual in each instance for all or the 
major portion of their profit. 

Prospects are attracted by magazine and 
newspaper advertising backed by a vigorous 
follow-up. If the author of a song poem has 
not had his words set to music, that is done 
by the publishing house for an added consid- 
eration and in the case of some firms a fee for 
“arrangement” is exacted even of the pros- 
pect who has sent in complete words and 
music. The price for bringing out a single 
song varies in the case of different publish- 
ers from $20 to $35, payable in two or three 
installments. The publisher, to cite the terms 
of a representative contract, agrees to ar- 
range the words and music; copyright the 
work in the author’s name ; prepare a spec- 
ial cover design for the published work ; fur- 
nish without further charge, two hundred 
copies of the printed publication; and to 
“push” the production, remitting to the 
author or composer on the royalty basis at 
intervals in the event that the song attains 
a volume of sale to warrant it. 

It is the elastic obligation of the publisher 
to “ push” each printed work that has caused 
much of the present unrest among persons 
who have invested money in such ventures. 
In that respect the amateur song publishing 
business may be said to constitute a parallel 
to the kindred business of publishing books 
at the expense of authors which has lately 
been brought into the limelight through the 
filing of several suits by writers who had 
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paid sums as high as $600 for the publication 
of a single volume and who allege in the 
documents filed in court that the publishers 
have never made any effort to further the 
sale of the books and that consequently no 
royalties whatever have been forthcoming. 


However, the complaints which have been 
made to the Post-Office Department and the 
Department of Justice by persons who are 
dissatisfied with their dealings with song 
publishers are based, for the most part, upon 
more tangible grounds than a difference of 
opinion as to what constitutes due exploita- 
tion of a song published under contract. 
With some of the firms investigated by the 
Government (several of these firms have al- 
ready been put out of business ) it has been 
a clear case of fraud or breach of contract, 
the publisher having accepted one or more 
partial payments without performing any 
service in return or publishing the song as 
agreed. In the main the charge made by 
complainants is deception and misrepresenta- 
tion in advertising. 

In order to gain admission to advertising 
columns most of the music publishers have 
adopted a more or less conservative. tone in 
their advertisements—some of the older 
firms have modified their original copy — but 
it is claimed that the follow-up and the per- 
sonal correspondence with prospects is, in 
many instances, misleading in statement if 
not absolutely untrue. For one thing, the 
large earnings of certain successful profes- 
sional writers of popular songs are “ played 
up”’ with little if any intimation of the pos- 
sibility of failure for the amateur or indica- 
tion that the venture is highly speculative at 
best. 

Worse yet, it has been charged before the 
departments at Washington — the charge be- 
ing supported by interesting documentary 
evidence — that certain of these music pub- 
lishers, or music printers, they might better 
be designated, report favorably on the merit 
of virtually any manuscript which is sub- 
mitted to them. In repeated instances they 
have given enthusiastic praise and predicted 
large sale for song poems which, to any per- 





son of any experience must have appeared 
hopeless in every sense of the word. 

The case of one of the unfortunate invest- 
ors in this field who has been among those 
who have most recently appealed to the 
authorities at Washington for redress indi- 
cates that not always is the loss by an indi- 
vidual limited to the outlay upon a single 
song. In this somewhat pathetic instance 
the prospect, a resident of Boston, had in- 
vested his own funds and more than $200 of 
borrowed money in the publication of song 
poems which it had been intimated to him 
could not fail to yield big returns. This is 
one of the cases now pending before the de- 
partments which is likely to bring results. 

It is stated that there are in the United 
States not less than fifteen of these publish- 
ing firms that advertise for and publish song 
poems upon payment of a retainer, but those 
against which action has already been taken 
have been the most aggressive advertisers.— 
Printer’s Ink. 

The Modern Boy’s Book.-- A fascinating 
yet out-cf-the-way illustration of the way 
the world has changed and is changing is 
the boy’s book, the subject matter cf 
which has completely altered within twenty 
cr thirty years. Thirty years ago, the boy 
dwelt in a world of romance—a_ world 
rapidly coming to an end with the advance 
of the more materialistic conception of life 
then startling the vision of adults. The boy 
was still concerned largely Indians, 
cowboys, pirates, highwaymen, 
His literature had 
to smell of gunpowder if it dealt with the 
earth; the reek of blood shocked his nes- 
trils if the book dealt with the sea. Marryat, 
Fenimore Cooper, and Mayne Reid were still 
popular. THenty reigned supreme, though 
the character of his work was changing from 
the old type to the new. In my day we still 


with 
smugglers, 
and soldiers of fortune. 


believed in the Spanish Main and_ pirate 
ships flying the Jolly Roger. When the 
spirit of rapine was abroad, richly laden 


Spanish galleons still had their decks made 
slippery with newly-shed blood. We had 


scarcely faith in the existence of the high- 
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wayman thirty years ago, but we were near 
enough to the reign of the coach, and the 
era of travel along the lonely road, to be- 
lieve in such pinch-beck heroes as Dick Tur- 
pin, Moll Cutpurse, Sixteen-String Jack, 
Galloping Dick, and Jerry Abershaw. At 
the same time we were of opinion that any 
soldier might determine the conclusion of 
a battle by his individual prowess. It was 
quite easy for the gallant hero to step from 
the thin red line and engage a score of 
dervishes at the mouth of the pistol or the 
point of the sword, without being exhausted, 
perturbed, or annihilated. 

Today, this outlook scarcely appears in 
the modern boy’s book, though a few of the 
old narratives survive as interesting ex- 
amples. The change began with the rise of 
Jules Verne. With an insight amounting al- 
most to prophetic vision, the great French 
story-teller anticipated most of our latter- 
day scientific, and much cf our mechanical 
development. Flying, ballooning, motoring, 
mining, submarine navigation were all 
pressed into the service of his romances. 
He anticipated with the eyes of a seer sev- 
eral new forces ere yet the world of men 
had begun to think of applying them. Jules 
Verne in his day confessedly set out to 
astonish the boy, and succeeded in doing so. 
He applied modern science to the old ro- 
mance in much the same spirit Mark Twain 
displayed in applying it when he sent the 
Yankee to the “Court of King Arthur.” 
More than interesting to recall is the fact 
that the wild escapades in Verne’s books 
meant to astonish readers as appalling 
flights of imagination have become the 
actual and even commecemnplace achievements 
of our own day. Scarcely a single one of 
his flights of fancy has not been duplicated 
as part of the ordinary routine of our daily 
lives. 

Today, the subjects Jules Verne made his 
own are the stand-bys in boys’ fiction. Le- 
viathan warships, boats traveling under the 
sea, flight through the air, destruction from 
above, private vehicles rushing along the 
roads at sixty miles an hour, explosion by 
electricity, destruction by projectiles slung 


with enormous force through miles of space, 
all go into the stock-pot of the man who 
makes stcries for the boys of today. 

Odd also to remember is the amount of 
technical description welded into the modern 
fiction for the boy. His head must indeed 
buzz with mere mechanical lore. The 
things he took on trust from Cooper, 
Marryat, and Mayne Reid thirty years ago 
would not be accepted by the reader of 
1013. All the old romantic puppets are dead. 
Photographs display the Indian as an in- 
glorious person, wearing the white man’s 
cast-off clothes and battered silk hats. The 
whole business of the Spanish Main, gal- 
leons laden with doubloons, pirates boarding 
doomed vessels,. decks with scuppers run- 
ning blood, cannot be visualized in our mat- 
ter-cf-fact day. The boy demands the mod- 
ern steamship and wireless telegraphy, long 
range gunnery and destruction carried on 
three miles away from the conquering 
forces, and sees that he gets them. 

As for your highwaymen, it is impossible 
tc make the modern youth take an interest 
in the flight of Dick Turpin from London 
to York, when he knows full well the man 
would now be pulled up by telegraph before 
he reached Barnet. So we may travel right 
along the line. 

The boy’s romance of today is literal, 
technical, tight, efficient, and matter-of-fact. 
There is less blood in it and more machinery. 
The author has substituted technical educa- 
tion for the old romance because the boy 
demands it. Writers who deal with the gay 
North Road, the Spanish Main, the running 
of contraband goods, and the burning of 
prairie homesteads, are swept aside and 
their works are regarded as impossible. 
Fven Jules Verne is old-fashioned. The 
boy approaches his fiction looking through 
the eyes of a professor of science, and in 
method is as critical as a highly trained en- 
gineer. An examination of a selection of 
the books in the juvenile class produced in 
1913, remembering the stories that passed for 
hoys’ fiction thirty years ago, proves more 
than any other comparison we could cite 
that the age of romance is not only dead, 
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but almost a forgotten memory. — George 
Edgar, in the London Chronicle. 

Play-writing as a Trade.—The business of 
play-writing was discussed by George Broad- 
hurst, the playwright, in his defence in a suit 
for divorce and application for alimony in 
New York. The evidence showed that in the 
last two years Mr. Broadhurst’s income has 
been $204,514, as a result of the successes of 
the plays “ The Man of the Hour,” “ Bought 
and Paid For,” and “ Within the Law.” 

In his defence Mr. Broadhurst told a good 
deal about the vicissitudes of the life of a 
maker of plays. He said that the best work 
is done during youth, for after that period 
the fires that kindle imagination burn dim, 
and the work loses its brightness and its in- 
terest. Also, he said that mafily men, once 
famous from work they did in their youth, 
are now but a memory that one has to cudgel 
his brain to recall. He said that for twenty 
years he has worked at the heavy trade of 
play-writing. It was unlike all other trades or 
professions, because a physician, a lawyer or 
an engineer, by ability, attention to duty and 
thrift, could build up a clientele that would 
serve him throughout all the years. But with 
play-writing it was different, he said. A man 
could beat out on the anvil of his brain a 
perfectly finished piece of workmanship, 
trimmed to every rule since the time when 
William Shakspere wrote, and yet it might 
not catch even the fleeting fancy of a city 
audience and would fall, dragging down with 
it thousands of dollars spent in its setting 
and the reputation of a number of players, 
and filling the soul of the maker of the play 
with the deepest anguish. Of his trade Mr. 
Broadhurst said : — 

“Tt is one of the most precarious methods 
imaginable for the earning of a livelihood.” 

He said that the prevalent idea seemed to 
be that the minute a playwright finished a 
play his income was at once enormous, while 
the fact was that even a successful writer of 
plays can deem himself lucky if his work 
provides him with a decent living and the op- 
portunity to lay half of his earnings aside 
for a competency in his old age. 

“Each play,” said Mr. Broadhurst, “stands 
on its own merits. If it appeals to the pub- 


lic it is successful; if it does not it fails. 
Generally it fails to appeal. A playwright 
may earn from successful plays $20,000 a 
year for three or four years and then never 
write another play that succeeds. But if a 
member of one of the so-called learned pro- 
fessions reaches the point where he can earn 
$25,000 a year he can, by strict diligence and 
strict attention to his work, keep on earning 
ly 

Mr. Broadhurst said that a playwright who 
turns out a successful play may consider him- 
self as lucky as a man who stakes out a 
lucky claim and gets pay dirt from the 
start. A manuscript of a play was in the 
same sense a claim that has been staked out 
and that may yield pay dirt and may serve to 
wreck the fortunes and the reputations of 
men. “ The most experienced man,” he said, 
“relying on his own judgment may be wildly 
enthusiastic over a play, only to discover 
after he has invested his money in producing 
it that the public regarded it in an entirely 
different light. 

“One characteristic that is absolutely es- 
sential for the playwright is inspiration, and 
that is the attribute of youth. 
older I have become more conservative, and 
my imagination is not so vivid as it used to 
be. All of the greatest works of imagina- 
tion have been produced by young men. I 
am in my forty-eighth year, and while I do 
not say that my days of activity are over, and 
I surely prefer to think that they are not, I 
am fearful that they may be. So, having such 
a contingency in mind in the past few years 
I have endeavored to reconcile thrift with a 
certain amount of prodigality.” 


As I grow 


Then Mr. Broadhurst went into the mat- 
ter of his work from the beginning, and told 
how each play yielded a profit or aloss. His 
first play, he said, “was “The Speculator,” 
which was written twenty years ago while he 
was a clerk in the Chicago Board of Trade 
and earning a meagre living. In 1895 he 
wrote “The Wrong Mr. Wright.” From 
these plays he reaped $20,000 in two years, 
and now both of them are in stock and yield- 
ing a very small return. Then he wrote 
‘What Happened to Jones,” which he and 
his brother produced, and the next play was 
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“Why Smith Left Home.” Then came a 
few other small workers. From 1897 to I9g00 
his share of the profits of his works was 
$10,000, and from 1900 to 1906 his profits 
amounted to $29,079. 

In 1901 he organized the firm of Broad- 
hurst & Currie, and as a result of this part- 
nership he lost $4,756 from 1902 to 1908. In 
the eleven years from 1895 to 1906 his total 
earnings amounted to $55,464. “The Man 
of the Hour” was written in 1906, and from 
that time until 1913 it earned $138,000 for 
him. Then he produced “ The Duke of Du- 
luth,”’ and lost $10,000. In an effort to re- 
cover this loss he wrote “ The Dollar Mark,” 
and produced it and lost $30,000 more. Then 
he wrote “ The Girl and the Drummer,” and 
added $24,000 to his losses. 

Mr. Broadhurst said that up to Igor he 
saved nothing, although he had earned in fif- 
teen years $167,553. Between 1906 and IgII 
he wrote nothing but failures, he said, except 
“Wildfire,” in which he collaborated with 
George V. Hobart. He said that “ Bought 
and Paid For,” one of his most successful 
plays, is now in stock. It has been exploited 
to the limit, like some of his other plays. He 
said that one of his smaller plays, “Don’t 
Weaken,” resulted in a loss of $7,000. Mr. 
Broadhurst said that by the end of next year 
all of his plays will have been fully exploited, 
and that revenue from them will practically 
cease. All that he is sure of in the way of an 
income, he said, is what he can derive from 
a total of $125,000. 

“The history of the drama,” he said, 
shows that a playwright’s limit is twenty 
years.” 
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Art. Frofessor T. E. Rankin. Homiletic Review for 
April. 

Joe Mircuett CHappPte, 
Printer-Journalist for April. 
Tupp Mortimer Lewis. 
Printer-Journalist for April.. 
Enctisn Novetists. James 

Review for April. 

PusLisHers’ MetHops. 
thor ( London ) for April. 

Fiction. Frederick Graves. 
for April. 

Youncer American PLaywricats. With portraits 
of Eleanor Gates, Frederic Hatton, Bayard Veiller, 
Thomson Buchanan, Margaret Mayo, G. C. Hazel- 
ton, H. Benrimo, J. Hartley Manners, Mark E. 
Swan, and George Broadhurst. Montrose J. Moses. 
Bellman for March 14. 


North American 


James Shelley Ham- 


Isaac Russell. World's 


Yale Review 


Novet. Robert Herrick. Yale 


With portrait. National 


With portrait. National 
Stephens. English 
Deferred Royalties. Au- 


Author ( London ) 
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Jane Austen, Srtorc. 
man for March 7. 

REMINISCENCES. Illustrated. 
Outlook for March 28. 

An Evementary Lesson 1n Reportine. Rev. Otis 
H. Moore. Christian Endeavor World for March 19. 

Wuat’s WRONG WITH THE ASSOCIATED Press? 
With portraits of Frank B. Noyes, Melville t&. 
Stone aud Victor F. Lawson. Will Irwin. Harper's 
Weekly for March 28. 





Isa Carrington Cabell. Bell- 


Lyman Abbott. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 





The new Authors’ League of America has 
formally taken possession of the Washington 
Irving cottage on the southwest corner of 
Irving place and Seventeenth street, Gra- 
mercy park, New York, for its club quarters. 
The league has 650 members. 

The author of “ Home” is George Agnew 
Chamberlain, now United States consul at 
Lourenco Marques in Portuguese East 
Africa. 

Jacob Riis is suffering from an attack of 
heart trouble and has had to give up lectur- 
ing. He is sixty-five years old. 

Lillian Bell has obtained in Ohio a divorce 
from Arthur Bogue. 

Richard Walton Tully has sued Eleanor 
Gates Tully for divorce. 

Inez Haynes Gillmore says that she wrote 
the first chapter of “ Angel Island” at least 
twenty-five times, and the first half of the 
book five times and the last half three 
times. ‘On and off,” she says, “I was four 
years writing it.” 
the period between Elizabeth 
and George I, in England, dedications of 
books were an important source of revenue 
to authors. The fee for dedicating a book 
was sometimes as high as two hundred 
guineas, but the average fee at the time of 
the Restoration was only twenty guineas. 
Sterne ridiculed this practice by printing on 
the accustomed page in “Tristram Shandy” 
the words, “To be let or sold for fifty 
guineas.” 

Gabriele d’Annunzio recently received 
$12,000 from a Turin firm for a moving- 
picture scenario of 2,000 words. 


During 












Henry James’s “Notes of a Son and 
Brother,” published by the Scribners, is a 
continuation of “A Small Boy and Others,” 
which dealt with the early years of William 
and’ Henry James. 

“Thomas Wentworth Higginson,” by 
Mary Thatcher Higginson, is published by 
the Houghton Mifflin Company. 


“A Life of Tolstoy,” by Edward Garnett, 
is published by the Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany in the Modern Biographies Series. 

Besides being an autobiography, Brand 
Whitlock’s “ Forty Years Of It,” published 
by the Appletons, is a history of the pro- 
gressive democracy of the middle west. 

“Lord London,” a novel by Keble How- 
ard, published by McBride, Nast, & Co., 
gives in the form of romance the main facts 
in the career of Alfred Harmsworth ( Lord 
Northcliffe), the English publisher who 
owns two daily newspapers, forty weeklies, 
and one monthly magazine. 

“Walt Whitman: A Critical Study,” by 
Basil de Sélinccurt, is published in London 
by Secker. 

“Ouida: A Memoir,” by Elizabeth Lee, 
is published in London-by T. Fisher Unwin. 

“Coleridge and Wordsworth in the West 
Country, Their Friendship, Work and Sur- 
roundings,” by Professor William Knight, 
is published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“ Goldwin Smith : His Life and Opinions,” 
by Arnold Haultain, is published by Duffield 
& Co., New York. 

Two new books on the Brontés, both by 
women, are announced in England. One, by 
Mrs. Chadwick, will follow in the footsteps 
of May Sinclair, in that it will present yet 
another woman’s impression of a romantic 
story. The second book, by Mrs. Frederika 
Macdonald, will deal more particularly with 
the Brussels episode, which Mrs. Macdonald 
calls “ The Secret of Charlotte Bronté.” 

It appears that the recent volume of 
Katharine Tynan’s reminiscences is the first 
of a series of three in which the Irish novel- 


ist and poet will include the circumstances 
cf her entire life. 
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A Sketch,” by Dr. 


“G. Stanley Hall: 
G. -E. 


Louis N. Wilson, is published by 
Stechert & Co., New York. 

Four prizes, ranging from $1,000 to $200, 
are offered to students of economics and of 
commercial subjects for the production of 
the best essays on a number oi timely top- 
ics. Professor J. Laurence Laughlin of the 
University of Chicago is the chairman of 
the committee in charge of the contest and 
will give information. The papers are to be 
completed by June I, 1915. Competitors are 
divided into two classes. Undergraduates of 
any American college may compete for a 
first prize of $300 and a second prize of 
$200. Any other American, without restric- 
tion, may compete for a first prize of $1,000 
and a second prize of $500. Similar contests 
have been conducted for ten years. 

An annual prize of $250 has been estab- 
lished by the National Municipal League 
to be awarded for the best essay on muni- 
cipal government by a post-graduate stu- 
dent who has been registered within a year 
of the competition in some college or uni- 
versity in the United States which offers 
instruction in municipal govern- 
ment. This is the Hull prize, founded by M 
Hull of Chicago. Professor W. D. Munro 
of Harvard has been appointed chairman 


distinct 


of the committee. 

For the best composition of a male chorus, 
with solo and organ or piano accompaniment 
to be set to Joseph Rodman Drake’s “ The 
American Flag,” a prize of $100 and an en- 
graved certificate of honor are offered by 
the Sinfonia Fraternity of America, Phi Mu 
Alpha, according to an announcement made 


from the New England Conservatory of 
Music, Boston. 

The editor of the Square Deal Magazine 
(Battle Creek) wants optimistic short 


stories and serials, and promises to pay on 
acceptance, though the remuneration, he 
says, may not be large. He prefers to have 
manuscripts submitted with price attached. 

The Golfers’ Magazine Company, Chicago, 
has been organized to conduct The Golfers’ 
Magazine, which it has just acquired. 








Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, after nine years’ 
service as editor of Lippincott’s Magazine 
and five years as literary advisor to the J. 
B. Lippincott Company in its book pub- 
lishing business, has just resigned, in order 
to devote himself exclusively to conducting 
the literary courses given by the Home Cor- 
respondence School of Springfield, Mass., 
and to the completion of his two series of 
books, publication of which has already 
been begun by the school, “The Writer’s 
Library” and “ Short-story Masterpieces.” 

The Smart Set is now under the editor- 
ship of its publisher and proprietor, John 
Adams Thayer, and he has for his staff of 
subordinates Norman Boyer, Mark Lee 
Luther, and Harry T. Baker. 

Walter A. Dyer has resigned as editor of 
Country Life in America, and is succeeded 
by Henry H. Saylor, formerly with Mc- 
Bride, Nast, & Co. 

The entire business of the Boston publish- 
ing firm, Dana Estes & Co., with the ex- 
ception of its subsidiary concern, the H. M. 
Caldwell Company, has been taken over 
by the Page Company, successors to L. C. 
Page & Co., 53 Beacon street, Bostcn. The 
H. M. Caldwell Company has been sold to 
the Dodge Publishing Company, New York. 

Professor Edwin J. Houston died in Phil- 
adelphia, March 1, aged seventy years. 

Thomas W. Hanshew (“Bertha M. 
Clay”) died in London, March 2, aged fifty- 
SIX. 

Frederick Townsend Martin died in Lon- 
don, March 8, sixty-four. 

Miss Caroline B. La Row died in Brook- 
lyn, March 8, aged seventy years. 

Jane De Forest Shelton died at Shelton, 
Conn., March 12, aged seventy-one. 

Dr. Edward S. Holden died at West Point, 
March 16, aged sixty-eight. 

Thomas Cooper de Leon died at Mobile, 
Alabama, March 19, aged seventy-four. 

Professor Harry Thurston Peck died in 
New York, March 23, aged fifty-seven. 

Frédéric Mistral died at Marseilles, 
France, March 25, aged eighty-three. 


aged 








